LAW AND POLICE
with a view to assisting cpreventative justice5,1 by treating first
offenders, children, &c., differently from real criminals. Special
'juvenile courts' are the most striking development, and there
seems no doubt that by enabling magistrates to take advice
of court missionaries, substitute industrial schools, approved
schools, Borstal, or police supervision for imprisonment, &c.,
and generally to temper the law to particular cases, these
developments have done a great deal of good.2 In this way
more flexible justice has been provided recently in trivial
matters than could ever before be provided. But at all
times Justices of the Peace,3 either at Petty Sessions or at less
definite meetings, carried on an enormous amount of semi-
criminal and regulative work in addition to the work of Quarter
Sessions, which provided the main basis of local police and
criminal and administrative government until the nineteenth
century. At all times the decisions of these courts were liable
to be quashed by the King's Bench by the Writ of Certiorari
and their attempts to exercise jurisdiction beyond their authority
forbidden by the Writ of Prohibition and their decisions, in a
judicial matter, which could then be examined if necessary on
Certiorari compelled by Mandamus, but in the nineteenth

1  See for the nineteenth century Stephen, H.C.L. i, 124-6; Maitland, Justice and
Police, p. 123, passim; Children's Act, 1908; 8 Edw. VII, c. 67, s. in.   For an
account of modern methods of dealing with juvenile offenders generally see Boys in
Trouble, Mrs. Le Mesurier (Leader of the Women Workers at the Boys' Prison,
London), which, however, treats the question from a sociological, not a legal, stand-
point, and see further infra.

2 Juvenile courts have, moreover, been greatly increased in importance by the
Children and Young Persons Act, 1932, 22 & 133 Geo. V, c. 46. Sees. 1-4 provide for
specially qualified magistrates nominated outside the City of London by the Secre-
tary of State for Home Affairs and in London by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, and
by sec. 3, sub-sec. II (2) outside London one normally must be a woman. Sec. 4
also provides for the court to be held separately from other summary courts. Sec.
15 allows children to be tried summarily without consent for indictable offences.
Sec. 19 (i) raises the age of presumed innocence to 8, and by sec. 19 (2) sentence
of death was abolished for all under 18, and by sec. 22 the terms 'conviction' and
'sentence' are no longer to be applied to young persons, i.e. those under 19. Further,
in all, 104 pages of the Statute Book are by this Act alone devoted to provisions for
the more humane treatment and trial of children and young persons and for their
general care; whilst the Children and Young Persons Act, 1933, 23 Geo. V, c. 12,
devotes another 100 pages of statutory provisions to the same purpose.

3  Including, of course, stipendiary magistrates, for whom see infra.